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TO  THE  READER: 


Realizing  that  Mr.  Benedict’s  paper  on  the  Neilsons 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  not  otherwise  ob¬ 
tainable  in  such  a  convenient  form,  if  at  all,  permission 
was  sought  and  obtained  to  print  the  paper  in  a  limited 
edition.  It  is  trusted  that  sufficient  interest  will  be 
aroused  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  to  warrant 
the  printing  of  other  papers  that  have  been  read 
before  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  during  the 
•more  than  half  century  of  its  honorable  and  useful 
existence.  To  a  very  large  degree  this  venture  is  due 
to  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  Mr.  Alexander  S.  Graham, 
of  Rutgers’  Library,  to  the  preservation  of  historic  lore. 

HAROLD  E.  PICKERSGILL 


This  is  No . 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Nine  Copies  of  The  Neilsons  of  The 
Eighteenth  Century  were  Printed  to  be  Sold. 


THE  NEILSONS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


Between  1730  and  1800  we  find  brief  mention  of 
several  Neilsons,  believed  to  be  all  of  the  same  family 
and  from  Londonderry  or  Belfast,  Ireland. 

The  first  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  is  ‘‘James,'' 
who,  by  tradition  in  the  family,  is  said  to  have  come  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  16,  went  into  the  employ  of 
one  Kearney,  a  merchant  of  Amboy,  and  married  a 
Miss  Kearney. 

Of  the  next  fourteen  years  but  little  of  any  thing 
is  known  of  him;  but  in  1730  we  find  him  a  resident  of 
New  Brunswick.  There  is  a  deed  bearing  that  date, 
signed  by  James  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to  a  lot  on  the 
street  from  “the  Dutch  Church  to  the  Market  House" 
Burnet  from  Schureman  to  Peace.  This  deed  is  for 
the  North  end  of  his  garden,  adjoining  Strong's  Hard¬ 
ware  store  on  the  South  and  was  to  Dr.  Nichols  and 
acknowledged  before  James  Parker.  This  lot  James 
bought  back  from  Dr.  Nichols  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  fire  of  1768 — the  deed  coming  back  with  the  lot. 

There  was  also  a  public  vendue  of  land  advertised 
to  be  held  at  his  house  in  1730,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
petitioners  for  the  City  Charter  obtained  December  30th, 
1730.  In  1733  we  find  the  letters  for  Somerset  County 
sent  from  Amboy,  the  nearest  Post  Office,  and  left  at 
James'  house  to  be  called  for:  (19  years  later,  in  1752 
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there  were  but  three  post-offices  in  the  State:  Amboy, 
Trenton  and  Burlington.)  It  is  also  on  record  that  his 
business  partner  in  New  Brunswick  was  Richard  Gibb, 
whose  son  was  named  James  Neilson  Gibb. 

In  1745  we  also  find  in  New  Brunswick  or  rather  at 
the  Landing  just  above,  Dr.  John  Neilson,  who  in  1741 — 
March  9th, — had  married  Joanna  Coejeman,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Coejeman  and  Gertrude  Staats  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  who  married  in  Java,  in 
1716,  Joanna  Rynders,  a  very  wealthy  Dutch  woman, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  that  she  was  an  Indian 
Princess  or  Begum.  Their  other  five  children,  all  girls, 
were  “Sarah’'  who  in  1704  married  Isaac  Gouvernier — 
“Catalina”  who  married  a  Van  Cortlandt,  “Anna  Eliza¬ 
beth”  wife  of  Johannes  Schuyler,  “Joanna”  who  married 
Anthony  White  and  “Tryutje”  who  married  Col.  Lewis 
Morris. 

Joanna  Coejeman  had  one  brother,  Samuel,  whose 
son  married  Jane  Van  Doren  while  his  daughter  Ger¬ 
trude  married  George  Farmer.  George  Farmer’s  place 
of  240  acres  on  the  Raritan  was  called  “Bellvieu”  and 
was  next  to  Ross  Hall.  It  was  divided  into  two  places, 
long  known  as  the  Schuchardt  and  Hoffman  places.  An¬ 
drew  and  Gertrude  both  died  and  George  Farmer,  the 
widower,  married  the  widow  Jane  Van  Doren. 

Joanna  Coejeman  had  also  two  sisters  “Majeke,”  who 
did  not  marry,  and  Gertrude  who  became  the  wife  of 
Abraham  Lott:  Their  place  named  “Beaverwyck”  8 
miles  from  Morristown  is  thus  referred  to  in  “Story  of 
an  Old  Farm,”  by  A.  D.  Mellick,  Jr.  Mrs.  Washington 
was  a  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lott  during  the  Summer  of 
1777  and  quotes  from  a  letter  from  the  General  to  Mrs, 
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Washington  in  which  he  says,  ‘‘Mr.  Lott’s  household 
have  engaged  you  to  spend  the  Summer  there ;  They  are 
one  of  the  finest  families  you  ever  saw.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  lady  are  as  merry  as  boys  of  fourteen 
and  there  are  four  or  five  young  ladies  of  delicate  sen¬ 
timents  and  polite  education;  one  daughter,  Catherine, 

married  a  Livingston.”  Col.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  are  known 

/ 

to  have  been  also  at  Morristown  the  year  Washington 
had  his  headquarters  there,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  at 
his  Aunt  Lott’s  house,  and  in  this  pleasant  family  gather¬ 
ing,  that  Mrs.  Col.  John  Neilson  had  her  seat  at  table 
between  Gen’l  and  Mrs.  Washington,  as  the  tradition  in 
the  family  tells  us.  But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
story — 

Dr.  John  Neilson,  whose  home  I  cannot  positively  lo¬ 
cate,  though  it  was  at  Raritan  Landing  (while  his  wife’s 
home  was  at  Raritan,  near  Somerville,  a  picture  of  the 
house  built  in  1726,  I  am  able  to  show  you.)  When 
making  his  professional  rounds  on  horseback  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1745,  and  riding  along  the  river 
road  (between  the  landing  and  Bound  Brook)  which 
had  been  overflowed  by  reason  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  on  the  river  from  a  freshet,  met  with  an  accident, 
his  horse  fell  over  a  cake  of  ice,  throwing  him  heavily 
into  the  icy  cold  water.  A  neighbor  came  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  and  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Flatt, 
one  of  his  patients,  who  lived  near  by.  Dr.  Neilson  was 
so  much  hurt  and  so  ill  that  he  was  unable  to  travel, 
so  a  son  of  Mr.  Flatt’s  was  sent  to  the  Doctor’s  house 
for  Mrs.  Neilson  who  hastened  to  his  bedside,  and,  al¬ 
though  in  a  delicate  condition,  nursed  him  till  he  died  a 
few  days  later;  (March  19th,  1745.)  Mrs.  Neilson  from 


grief  and  the  strain  of  nursing  was  too  ill  to  return 
home  and  was  removed  to  the  house  of  her  kinsman, 
Anthony  White — husband  of  her  Aunt,  Joanna  Staats. 
This  house  was  built  about  1740  by  Anthony  White, 
and  here  Col.  John  Neilson  was  born,  March  11th,  1745. 
This  account  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  is  with¬ 
out  dates.  I  have  supplied  the  dates,  as  I  find  them;  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  dates  Col.  John  Neilson  was  born  eight 
days  before  his  father’s  death,  instead  of  afterwards. 
This  account  also  locates  the  house  as  the  one  after¬ 
wards  John  Pool’s  and  now  George  Metlar’s.  This  I 
think  is  also  an  error,  as  there  is  an  entry  in  the  family 
Bible  of  Cornelius , Lowe,  Jr.,  to  the  effect  that  he  built 
the  house  at  “Raritan  Landing  on  the  Mountain”  and 
A.  D.  Mellick  in  his  “Story  of  an  Old  Farm,”  says 
this  Lowe  house  was  afterwards  John  Pool’s  (the  Metlar 
house)  and  while  there  are  deeds  from  Lowe  to  Pool 
to  bear  out  this  statement,  I  don’t  find  any  from  White 
to  Pool.  My  belief  is  that  the  Scott  House,  built  by 
Anthony  White,  on  the  river,  just  North  of  College  Ave¬ 
nue  at  its  intersection  with  the  River  road,  is  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Col.  Neilson,  and  the  one  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Taylor’s  narrative. 

Now  as  Dr.  John  Neilson’s  will  is  dated  February  28th, 
1744-5,  in  which  he  describes  himself  “as  a  very  sick 
man,”  the  accident  undoubtedly  took  place  before  that 
date,  while  his  death  was  not  until  March  19th,  twenty 
days  later;  so  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  account  is 
correct;  only  that  Mrs.  Neilson’s  confinement  was  on  the 
11th,  about  half  way  between  his  accident  and  death, 
instead  of  afterwards.  With  these  corrections  I  think 
it  can  be  accepted. 
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Returning  to  James,  in  1745,  we  find  James  associa¬ 
ted  with  Dr.  John’s  widow  as  the  executors,  and  they 
offer  a  stone  dwelling  and  a  store  house  at  Raritan 
Landing  for  sale.  In  this  same  year,  1745,  we  find 
James  acting  as  the  executor  of  Alexander  Henry.  In 
1748,  he  purchased  of  Cornelius  Longfield,  the  Indian 
Trader  and  first  settler,  a  dock  lot,  where  we  now 
have  our  Steamboat  Dock.  His  partner,  Richard  Gibbs, 
also  purchased  one.  The  two  dock  lots  adjoined.  In 
this  year  he  also  held  the  office  of  Alderman;  a  far 
greater  honor  I  take  it  than  the  same  office  is  re¬ 
garded  to-day. 

Wm.  Cox  advertised  his  house  for  sale  in  1748  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  next  to  James  Neilson’s.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  Cox’s  house  stood  in  Rolfe’s  lumber 
yard  about  where  the  big  entrance  gate  is.  Wm.  Cox 
owned  the  tract  lying  between  Commercial  Avenue  or 
Town  Lane  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and  a  line  that 
is  now  marked  in  part  by  Remsen  Avenue  and  running 
from  the  river  back  beyond  the  present  City  limits — 120 
acres.  Among  10  or  12  lots  that  he  excepts  when  sell¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  plantation,  was  the  Presbyterian 
Meeting  House,  54  feet  on  Burnet  Street. 

It  was  the  rather  confusing  fashion  in  that  day  to 
sell  the  original  purchase  and  then  except  sales  made  in 
the  meantime ;  but  it  has  its  historical  advantages  as  this 
locates  the  Presbyterian  Church  here  before  1748. 

James  and  his  partner,  Richard  Gibb,  were  engaged 
in  the  trading  and  shipping  business  and  in  1756  they 
petitioned  the  Council  for  leave  to  ship  flour  to  Rhode 
Island.  This  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  flour  was  needed  there. 
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In  April  13th,  1768,  James’  house  on  Burnet  Street 
was  burned  and  with  it  all  of  his  deeds  and  papers.  I 
have  two  clippings  from  the  newspapers  of  that  day 
giving  very  interesting  accounts  of  this  fire.  One  dated 
April  14th,  1768,  says: 

“A  very  heavy  misfortune  happened  yesterday  to 
several  Families.  Between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  Fire  broke  through  the  Koof  of  the  Widow 
Dildine’s  House,  which  by  the  Force  of  an  exceeding 
high  Wind  communicated,  in  an  instant,  to  the  House 
of  John  Van  Norden,  jun.,  Peter  Vandenberg’s  House 
and  store,  Mr.  Bardin’s  House,  and  James  Nelson,  Es¬ 
quire’s  House  and  all  his  stores.  And  as  the  Attend¬ 
ing  of  the  Inhabitants  was  chiefly  given  to  prevent  the 
Flames  from  consuming  the  whole  town,  not  only  the 
houses  and  stores  above  mentioned,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Furniture  and  Goods  therein  consumed.  Mr. 
Nelson’s  Loss  is  very  great — exceeding  Eight  Thousand 
Pounds.  In  him  the  distressed  had  always  a  sure  Re¬ 
source,  and  the  Country  a  faithful  Merchant.  Indeed 
his  Loss  will  greatly  affect  the  whole  Town.  It  was 

with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Town  was  saved,  as 

* 

the  Houses  are  built  with  Frames  and  Cedar  Roofs.  The 
Officers  of  the  Army,  with  the  Soldiers  quartered  here, 
exerted  themselves  in  a  very  particular  manner,  and 
did  great  service.  The  burning  shingles  were  carried 
by  the  Violence  of  the  Wind  across  the  River,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  a  Wood,  half  a  Mile  distant,  which  soon 
destroyed  all  the  fence  in  its  way  for  about  two  Miles 
in  Piscataway,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  saved  several  buildings  in  the  Course  of  the  rag¬ 
ing  Flames.” 
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It  is  owing  to  this  fire  (I  take  it)  that  much  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Neilsons  is  lost — as,  if  he  came  over 
in  1716  as  supposed,  the  accumulation  of  52  years  was 
wiped  out.  We  know  he  lost  all  of  his  deeds  to  his 
Burnet  Street  property  and  in  losing  them  we  lose  the 
date  of  his  purchases.  These  deeds  covered  145  feet  on 
Burnet  Street,  which  was  bought  in  two  pieces  of  John 
Van  Nuys  and  Thos.  Leonard.  Leonard  bought  in  1726 
and  Van  Nuys  bought  in  1727  of  Enoch  Freeland:  so 
James  must  have  bought  after  these  dates.  This  is  the 
lot  on  which  stands  the  old  Neilson  Mansion  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fame;  and  the  present  building  cannot  date 
earlier  than  1768,  the  date  of  the  burning  of  James’ 
first  house;  and  I  do  not  think  it  stands  quite  on  the 
same  site;  as  Mr.  Deshler  remembers  when  a  boy  an 
old  foundation  in  the  North  end  of  what  was  then  the 
garden,  which  extended  up  to  the  alley  that  runs  to  the 
river  at  the  South  side  of  Strong’s  hardware  store,  but 
this  is  only  conjecture. 

We  will  now  take  up  Dr.  John’s  family.  Where  they 
lived  after  his  death,  we  do  not  know:  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  Dr.  John  left  his  widow  and  son  but  8 
days  old  and  little  girl  to  his  kinsman’s  care  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  next  that  we  do  know  is  that  in  1768,  the  year 
of  the  fire.  Dr.  John’s  son  (whom  we  will  call  Col.  John 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  father  Dr.  John  and  later 
from  his  son  Dr.  John)  married  at  23,  Catharine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Voorhees  and  Catharine  Schuyler.  They  were 
married  December  31st,  1768,  and  Catharine  was  but  15 
— a  youthful  couple — and  in  the  following  year.  May, 
they  rented  a  house  of  Levi  Totten  for  £14  (Fourteen 
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pounds)  the  year.  A  case  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  bride  still  played  with  her 
dolls.  Catharine’s  Grandfather,  born  in  1700,  of  the 
same  age  of  our  James,  was,  like  James,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  He  purchased  a  plantation  in  1720  of 
281  acres  for  700  pounds  adding  to  it  in  1725,  160  acres, 
for  which  he  paid  650  pounds.  In  his  will  made  in  1732 
he  mentions  his  children  John — Anne — Sarah — Eleanor 
and  one  unborn  who  was  afterwards  named  Peter,  who 
married  Gertrude  Schuyler,  a  sister  of  John’s  wife. 
John  Voorhees  in  his  will  left  his  plantation  to  John 
and  portions  to  the  others.  John,  when  29,  in  1758  (the 
little  Catharine  being  then  5  years  old)  sold  his  farm  to 
his  brother  Peter,  who  lived  on  it  till  1772,  the  date  of 
his  death.  His  widow  continued  to  live  there  till  1776 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and  in  1778  John 
bought  back  the  farm  and  rebuilt  the  house.  In  1793 
he  sold  a  portion  of  the  farm  to  a  cousin  Peter  Voor¬ 
hees.  This  portion  is  now  the  college  farm  and  the 
dwelling  at  head  of  the  pond  is  without  doubt  the 
house  rebuilt  by  John  after  its  destruction  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  1776.  John  Voorhees  was  a  sea  faring  man,  which 
accounts  for  his  willingness  to  let  his  brother  have  the 
homestead  farm;  and  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
John  Voorhees,  he  was  called  and  designated  in  deeds 
and  his  will  as  “Boatman.”  Where  he  lived  from  1758 
until  he  rebuilt  the  old  homestead  in  1778,  we  do  not 
know;  but  after  the  sale  of  the  place  in  1793  we  believe 
he  made  his  home  with  his  son-in-law.  Col.  John,  as 
his  only  son  John  (a  Revolutionary  officer)  was  dead, 
leaving  no  children;  and  in  his  will,  made  in  1801,  he 
makes  his  son-in-law  his  executor  and  heir,  and  Col. 
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John  notes  in  his  family  Bible  that  he  died  in  his  house 
and  was  buried  in  the  Dutch  Church  yard,  Nov.  6,  1802. 

From  Col.  John^s  wife’s  Father  came  the  present  site 
of  Woodlawn,  together  with  two  dock  lots  on  the  river, 
being  part  of  the  original  plantation  bought  in  1720  and 
1725  and  therefore  now  1904  they  have  been  in  the 
family  possession  179  and  184  years. 

Dr.  John’s  daughter,  Gertrude,  married  Col.  James 
Abeel  and  had  3  children;  David,  who  became  a  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Rev.  John  Neilson  Abeel  and  Joanna,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Leonard  Bleecker  and  had  no  children.  Johanna 
Coejeman  Neilson  ended  her  days  in  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law  Col.  James  Abeel  in  Duke  Street,  N.  Y.,  made 
her  will  in  1787  and  left  half  her  estate  to  her  daughter 
and  her  three  children  and  the  other  half  to  her  son  Col. 
John  Neilson.  She  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  her 
brother-in-law  Abraham  Lott,  according  to  a  note  in  an 
old  family  Bible  (This  Bible  I  believe  to  have  been  Dr. 
John’s  and  is  probably  in  the  posession  of  the  Abeel 
family.) 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  Schuyler  genealogy. 

David  Peterse  Schuyler  married,  1657,  Catalgutje  Ver 
Plank,  one  of  his  eight  children,  Abraham,  born  1663, 
married  1691,  Gertrude  Ten  Broeck,  one  of  their  five 
children,  Abraham,  born  1704,  married  Catrina  Staats 
(dau.  Barent  Staats.)  Of  his  six  children,  Christena  or 
Catherine,  married  John  Voorhees.  Gertrude  or  Gette 
married  Peter  Voorhees.  Arientje  married  Samuel  (?.) 
Coejeman.  Abraham  (born  1741)  married  Altje  Voor¬ 
hees  (born  1739)  had  six  children. 

Gertrude  seems  to  have  been  a  most  persistent  family 

name,  On  Col.  John’s  maternal  side  there  is  his 
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Grandmother  Gertrude  Staats  Coejeman;  next  to  his 
Aunt  Gertrude  Coejeman  Lott;  third,  his  cousin  Gertrude 
Coejeman  Farmer;  fourth,  his  sister  Gertrude  Neilson 
Abeel;  fifth,  his  wife’s  Aunt  Gertrude  Schuyler  Voor- 
hees,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  named 
a  daughter  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Woodhull).  But  these  geneal¬ 
ogical  digressions  have  taken  us  away  from  our  bride 
and  groom  of  December  31st,  1768,  and  the  founder  of 
the  family  James,  whom  we  find  in  1770,  two  years  later, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  that  same 
year  he  purchased  of  Henry  Longfield  the  site  now 
known  as  the  old  Carpender  Homestead;  and  in  1772 
he  bought  of  Anthony  and  Eliza  White,  the  mill  prop¬ 
erty  at  Lawrence  Brook,  now  the  City  water  works, 
paying  520  pounds  for  it.  This  was  known  as  Long- 

field’s  Mills  and  the  settlement  of  Longfield’s  Mills  ante¬ 
dates  New  Brunswick.  Longfield’s  Mills  on  the  South  and 
Raritan  Landing  at  the  falls  on  the  North  eventually 
were  overshadowed  by  New  Brunswick,  which  sprang 
up  between  the  two.  James  seems  to  have  had  a  green 

and  vigorous  old  age,  as  he  passed  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten,  we  find  him  making  new  ventures.  His  53 
years  in  New  Brunswick  and  probably  more  covered  its 
growth  from  a  few  straggling  houses  to  a  fair  sized 
city,  and  covered  our  Revolutionary  period.  That  he 
was  one  of  our  leading  citizens  is  proven  by  the  prop¬ 
erty  he  held  and  the  positions  he  filled;  and  among  the 
claims  filed  for  losses  by  the  enemy  we  find  his  for 
books  valued  at  60  pounds;  showing  that  he  was  a  man 
of  education  as  well.  In  his  will  made  in  1781  and 
proved  in  1783  at  Bridgewater  (now  Somerville)  Wm. 
Paterson,  Surrogate,  he  left  300  pounds  and  household 
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effects  to  his  wife  without  calling  her  by  name.  (Wheth¬ 
er  it  was  the  wife,  Margaret,  who  joins  him  in  the  deed 
to  Dr.  Nichol  in  1730,  or  another,  we  do  not  know)  and 
his  real  estate  to  Col.  John  making  him  also  his  resi¬ 
duary  legatee;  evidently  he  had  no  children.  His  obit¬ 
uary  published  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  March  19th, 
1783,  is  as  follows: 

“New  Brunswick,  March  12th,  1783.  On  Tuesday 
the  fourth  instant,  departed  this  life,  James  Neilson 
in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  an  exten¬ 
sive  trader  for  many  years  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  candor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  that  profession.  Just  and  upright  in  all  deal¬ 
ings  to  such  a  degree  that  envy  itself  never  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  detract  from  his  merit.  Few  men  in  pub¬ 
lic  employment  have  supported  so  unblemished  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  he  did.  Though  far 
advanced  in  life  at  the  commencement  of  this  unhappy 
war,  his  idea  of  the  injustice  aimed  at  his  country  was 
clear  and  unveiled.  He  was  exceeded  by  no  character 
in  patriotism.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  religion,  which 
he  always  discovered  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  its 
support.’^ 

“In  private  life  he  was  a  Christian,  in  the  daily  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  duties  of  religion.  He  bore  his  last  illness 
with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  of  mind,  without 
murmur  or  complaint,  and  closed  his  life  with  a  sweet 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  expressing  his  hope  of  a 
happy  immortality  through  the  above  merits  of  his  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  By  his  death  the  church  and 
State  lost  a  valuable  friend,  and  the  particular  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  belonged;  a  useful  member  of 
gpciet^/' 
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Col.  John  Neilson’s  children  were  Dr.  John,  wife 
Abigal  Bleecker;  Schuyler  who  died  young;  James,  wife 
Catharine  Bleecker;  Staats,  Samuel,  Abraham  Schuyler, 
wife  Catharine  Grant,  Joanna,  Catharine,  husband  Aug¬ 
ustus  R.  Taylor  and  Gertrude,  husband  George  S.  Wood- 
hull. 

Col.  John’s  military  and  public  life  is  well  described 
in  an  obituary  notice  by  A.  R.  Taylor  his  son-in-law, 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and 
was  copied  in  the  Evening  Post  of  April,  1833. 

I  am  able  to  add  a  few  interesting  facts  to  the 
sketch  of  Dr.  Taylor’s.  While  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Elizabeth,  his  friend.  Major  Van  Emburgh 
writes,  'T  feel  much  for  you,  knowing  your  force 
to  be  weak  and  the  charge  you  have  great  and  dif¬ 
ficult.”  In  Feb.  18,  1777,  he  captured  Richard 

V.  Stockton  (known  as  Stockton  the  land  pilot,  Major  of 
6th  Battalion,  N.  J.  Vol.)  (Loyalist)  with  63  of  his 
men.  Stockton  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  irons  by  or¬ 
der  of  Genl.  Putnam.  He  seems  to  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  active  about  this  time,  1778.  With  Major  Van 
Emburgh  he  was  engaged  in  making  salt  at  Toms  River 
and  in  receiving  goods  landed  along  the  coast  by  what 
we  should  call  blockade  runners  and  getting  the  salt 
and  goods  inland  and  disposed  of;  Van  Emburgh  look¬ 
ing  after  the  shore  end  of  the  venture  and  Col.  John  at¬ 
tending  to  the  moving  and  disposing  of  the  goods,  as¬ 
sisted  by  John  White  of  Philadelphia.  Salt  then  brought 
£30  and  £35  per  bushel. 

In  this  year  with  Van  Emburgh  and  White  he  pur¬ 
chased  two  sloops  or  schooners,  one  of  which,  the  *'En- 
deavor,”  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  to  cruise  in  the 
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West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  a  Capt.  Brown. 
‘‘Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  a  fighting 
crew.^’  They  demanded  20  pounds  a  month  to  be  paid 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  full  account  of  the  doings  of  this 
vessel  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  but  as  Van  Em- 
burgh  wrote  infrequently  and  reported  frequently  in 
person,  we  can  only  guess  as  to  its  career.  We  find  by 
a  letter  of  John  White  that  the  venture  was  not  overly 
profitable,  and  in  Dec.  30th,  1778,  she  went  ashore  in  a 
storm  and  overset.  Capt.  Brown  and  three  sailors  got 
ashore,  the  rest  of  the  crew  perished.  One  man  Timothy 
Mount  was  found  frozen,  lashed  to  the  vessel. 

The  other  sloop  we  hear  of  in  New  Brunswick,  in 
1779.  Van  Emburgh  while  at  Toms  River  sold  a  ne¬ 
gro,  owned  jointly  by  them,  for  $1000,  saying  “he  was 
a  very  indifferent  fellow.’' 

From  early  in  1781  and  until  Jan.,  1783,  we  find  Col. 
Neilson  acting  as  Dep.  Qr.  Mast.  Gen’l.,  having  been 
appointed  in  1780  and  living  with  his  family  in  Trenton, 
in  a  house  rented  of  Moore  Furman  at  18  pounds  15 
shillings  per  quarter.  A  private  cash  account  kept  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  has  many  interesting  entries.  A  few 
to  show  the  cost  of  things  in  those  days  are  as  follows: 
about  1782-1783  James  Burnside  for  schooling  John  1 
quarter  18  shillings  &  9  pence ;  Mrs.  Dunbar  for  school¬ 
ing  Hannah  one  quarter  7  shillings;  Nellie  Hay  one 
year’s  services  at  New  Brunswick,  state  money  10/16s. ; 
Robert  Hude  pair  silk  handkerchiefs  2  pounds  3  shil¬ 
lings;  Henry  Laylor,  Beaver  Hat,  6  pounds;  Job.  Moore, 
Hat  for  John,  2  pounds  5  shillings;  John  Christopher, 
for  a  horse,  52  pounds  10  shillings;  Mrs.  Stack,  weav¬ 
ing  six  pair  stockings,  1  pound,  19  shillings;  Benj, 
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Coles  Schooling  John,  1  pound,  1  shilling  and  six  pence; 
Mrs.  Brittain  schooling  Getty  7  shillings  and  six  pence; 
John  Croes  for  tuition  of  Samuel,  $4.00;  John  Croes 
for  tuition  of  Schuyler,  $4.37 ;  John  Croes  for  tuition 
of  Staats  $4.00;  On  New  Years  to  news  carrier  &  bell 
ringer  6  shillings;  Buckles  for  John  7  shillings  and  6 
pence. 

On  Jan'y  17th,  1783,  Col.  John  appears  to  have  re¬ 
moved  his  family  from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick  as 
there  is  a  Tavern  bill  of  that  date  and  on  Jan’y.  27th, 
he  writes,  “since  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  (D. 
Q.  M.  G.)  in  this  State,  I  have  moved  my  family  to  this 
place  (N.  B.)  and  in  another  letter  of  February  1st, 
1783,  to  Aaron  Forman  he  writes,  “I  have  moved  my 
family  from  Trenton  to  this  place  about  two  weeks 
ago;’’  and  Moore  Furman  writes  Feb.  8th,  1783  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  leaving  the  house  open  and  in  bad  order, 
glass  out  &c.,  and  agreeing  to  accept  the  house  back 
on  payment  of  half  a  quarter’s  rent;  to  which  Col. 
Neilson  agrees  and  congratulates  him  on  the  prospect 
of  peace.  It  is  probably  that  the  move  to  N.  B.  was 
hastened  by  the  death  of  James,  whose  will  made  in 
1781,  was  probated  on  Mch.  15th,  1783.  The  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  Estate  being  made  March  21st,  very  soon 
after  the  Col’s,  return.  Col.  Neilson  was  staying  with 
James,  at  James’  house,  when  he  died. 

Col.  John  seems  to  have  got  at  once  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  business:  In  July  he  buys  out  Van  Emburgh’s 
interest  in  the  Schooner  “Betsey,”  70  tons;  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  buys  Levinas  Clarkson’s  one  half  interest  in  the 
Sloop  “Jersey”.  In  1782  while  still  in  Trenton,  he  was 
busy  refitting  the  sloop  “Polly’S  owned  by  himself, 
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VanEmburgh  and  White,  probably  the  mate  of  the 
ill-fated  “Endeavor’^  the  privateer.  In  1802  he  was 
busy  with  the  sloop  “James”  carrying  grain  from  New 
Brunswick  to  New  York  and  loading  it  on  Robert 
Lenox’s  vessels.  Many  letters  show  that  John  Neilson 
and  J.  N.  &  Co.,  were  actively  engaged  in  1785-86-87-88 
and  ’89,  trading  with  Lisbon,  Madeira,  London,  Dublin 
and  the  West  Indies.  Another  Schooner  “Favorite”  and 
Capt.  John  Voorhees,  his  Father-in-law,  being  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade.  We  find  his  son  James  ac¬ 
tively  assisting  him  in  his  business  in  1802  when  but  18 
and  in  1829  some  years  before  his  death  we  find  the 
Firm  James  and  Schuyler  Neilson.  At  the  same  time 
Col.  Neilson  found  time  for  many  public  duties.  In 
1786  we  find  him  a  manager  of  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Elizabeth  Church  Lottery.  The  Managers  for  Elizabeth 
were  Isaac  Woodruff,  Iona  or  Jonathan  Dayton,  and 
Aaron  Lane  and  for  New  Brunswick  the  Managers  were 
John  Neilson,  A.  Schuyler  and  M.  Baker.  In  1791  he 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  build  the  toll  bridge 
at  N.  B.  Act  passed  Nov.  25th,  1791.  John  Bray,  Dr. 
Lewis  Dunham,  John  Neilson,  Jacob  Hardenburg,  and 
Andrew  Kirkpatrick  were  the  commissioners. 

In  1799  in  company  with  Col.  James  Abeel,  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law,  and  as  Executor  of  Joanna  Neilson,  his  mother, 
he  takes  a  trip  on  horse  back  to  Pittsburgh,  via  Easton, 
Bethlehem  and  Northumberland  occupying  thirtyfive 
days  and  at  a  cost  of  84  pounds  8  shillings  and  6  pence 
for  both.  This  trip  was  to  look  after  lands  of  Abm. 
Nelson,  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes.  The  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  this  estate  came  to  him  by  the  hands  of  An¬ 
thony  Bleecker,  who  received  them  of  John  Wells  in 
1800. 
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In  1800-1801  he  was  a  member  of  the  ‘‘House^*  at 
Trenton  and  kept  interesting  minutes  of  the  sessions. 
It  was  at  this  sitting  that  the  N.  J.  Turnpike  Co.  was 
incorporated,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  seven  direc¬ 
tors;  the  others  being  Matthias  Williamson,  Aaron  Og¬ 
den,  Jonathan  Rhea,  Silas  Condict,  Jonathan  Dayton, 
and  Thomas  P.  Johnson.  John  Neilson  was  the  first 
Treasurer  of  this  Company.  This  became  an  important 
link  in  the  transportation  service  between  N.  Y.  and 
Philadelphia  after  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  which 
soon  followed  in  1807.  The  original  lists  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  the  amounts  subscribed  and  the  toll  books  which 
show  the  various  stage  lines  using  the  turnpike  up  to 
1830  are  preserved. 

In  1804  we  have  the  minute  of  a  Grand  Jury  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  before  this  Grand 
Jury  that  the  Robert  Boggs  umbrella  case  was  brought: 
the  charge  of  the  theft  of  the  umbrella  being  made  by 
John  Smith.  It  was  an  amusing  trial  and  I  think  must 
have  been  brought  as  a  joke.  Col.  John  was,  like 
James,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1795 
to  1798.  Col.  John  in  addition  to  his  public  and  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  also  farmed  about  40  acres,  part  of  the 
Voorhees  plantation  which  came  to  him  from  his  Father- 
in-law  John  Voorhees,  keeping  a  copious  book  of  farm 
notes  running  from  1802  to  Nov.  1832.  Among  these 
farm  notes  are  occasional  notes  of  current  events.  It 
being  the  custom  in  those  days  for  business  men  to  take 
into  their  employ  young  men  who  were  also  taken  into 
the  family.  We  find  Nov.  2,  1803,  ^‘Mrs.  Williamson's 
son  Downe  (Douns?)  Debman  (Ditmar)  came  to  live 
with  me."  May,  1805,  ‘‘Cornelius  Beekman  came  into 
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our  family/^  Nov.  10th,  1809,  '‘Abm.  Schuyler  (his  own 
son)  went  to  New  York  into  Messrs.  Wm.  Neilson  & 
Sons  employ.’'  Tuesday,  July  20th,  1830,  'This  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  steamboat,  Charles  Johnson,  Mrs.  Abm.  Neil¬ 
son,  Mary  Johnson,  Julia,  Helen  and  Henry  paid  us  a 
visit.” 

Among  other  positions  held  by  Col.  John  was  one  of 
the  Committee  to  build  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1784. 
The  Committee  was  John  Neilson,  Treas. ;  John  Taylor, 
Secty. ;  Wm.  Paterson,  Moses  Scott  and  James  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  pews  in  the  new  church  were  sold  Nov.  1st, 
1787. 

Then  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  raise  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  build  a  new  Court  House  in  1787;  John 
Schureman,  Levinus  Clarkson  and  John  Neilson, 
being  this  committee.  The  Committee  petitioned  the 
Legislature  that  New  Brunswick  in  the  Eastern  part  be 
designated  in  alternation  with  some  place  in  the  West¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  as  the  Seat  of  the  Legislature  and 
for  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  original  and  interesting  signatures  to  this 
paper.  Our  first  Court  House  was  on  the  South  West 
corner  of  Court  Street  (now  Richmond)  and  Burnet. 
Our  second  Court  House  stood  on  the  North  West  cor¬ 
ner  of  Bayard  and  Neilson,  where  the  1st  Dutch  Sun¬ 
day  School  building  now  stands.  John  Dennis  deeds 
this  lot  to  the  Freeholders  B2-108-1794  together  with  a 
lot  for  a  gaol  nearly  opposite.  (Where  Bayard  Street 
school  is  now.)  Court  was  held  in  the  old  Barrack,  af¬ 
ter  the  evacuation,  till  it  was  burned  in  1792.  Our  third 
is  where  the  present  Court  House  stands. 

He  was  on  another  committee  for  removing  the  old 
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college  building  in  1813  and  converting  it  into  a  school 
house.  The  old  college  stood  at  the  junction  of  Liberty 
and  George,  in  George  looking  North  and  was  moved 
back  and  down  Schureman  and  became  the  Lancastrian 
School.  The  history  of  this  school  was  read  very  recent¬ 
ly  before  this  Club  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Carpender.  A  part 
of  the  building  remains  as  the  office  of  the  overseer  of 
the  poor.  Common  Council  appropriated  $750  for 
this  purpose  and  the  bill  of  the  Committee  was  $740.85, 


composed  of  the  following  items: 

John  Miller  for  removing . $300.00 

John  Miller  for  finishing .  174.49 

Abeel  &  Williamson  lumber  and  nails .  91.26 

Peter  Wyckoff,  Mason .  138.10 

Thos.  Bell  &  Jas.  Spader  digging  cellar.  .  .  .  26.00 

Lime  .  11.00 


But  $560  of  the  appropriation  was  used  to  buy  the 
lot,  leaving  but  $240.00  to  apply  on  the  above  bill  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  Committee  ever  got  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bill  from  the  city. 

Col.  John  died  in  his  88th  year,  March  3rd,  1833.  His 
wife  who  was  8  years  his  junior,  died  in  1816,  seventeen 
years  before  him,  in  her  63rd  year.  Of  his  sons,  John 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  the  Class  of  1793;  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  in  N.  Y.  He  is  mentioned  there  as  early  as 
1802.  His  family  of  twelve  children,  six  sons  and  six 
daughters  all  grew  up  and  ten  of  them  married.  Abra¬ 
ham  Schuyler  married  Catharine  Grant  and  remained  in 
New  Brunswick  and  brought  up  his  family  here.  James 
also  made  N.  B.  his  home,  was  closely  identified  with 
the  transportation  service  in  this  State,  its  first  Steam- 
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boat  Co.,  its  turnpike,  its  canal  and  its  rail-road  and  at 
his  death  in  1869  his  wife  Catharine  Bleecker  and  an 
only  son  survived  him ;  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
N.  B.  Nelsons  only,  James — John  and  John’s  descend¬ 
ants.  Contemporaneously  (but  of  what  relationship  we 
cannot  say)  there  were  other  Neilsons;  Samuel  who  was 
a  Freeholder  in  N.  B.  in  1752  and  from  a  bill  of  Rye 
Meal  dated  June  4th,  1752,  we  find  him  still  there.  His 
will  is  filed  in  Trenton.  He  left  three  sons:  Samuel, 
James  and  John.  Rawley  Neilson  having  been  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  returned  to  Ireland  and  wrote  from  thence  to  Col. 
John  under  date  of  May  7,  1784,  from  “Holly  Bank”  the 
post  mark  is  a  circle  with  the  figures  17  over  the  letters 
A  V ;  this  is  the  only  letter  I  know  of  between  any  of  the 
American  Neilsons  and  the  Mother  Country. 

Abraham  Neilson  to  whom  I  referred  before,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  New  York,  made  a  will  in  1798  and  died  in 
1799  or  1800.  He  left  a  daughter  Martha  and  left  his 
estate  to  her  and  a  legacy  to  Dr.  John  Neilson  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  200  acres  of  land,  part  of  5000 
acres  he  owned  in  Westmoreland  and  other  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  disposed  of  by  his  will.  This  land  was 
claimed  by  relatives  in  Ireland,  who  sent  one  of  their 
number,  John  Henry,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Lydia, 
over  to  represent  them  and  claim  his  property.  In  this 
way  we  know  that  Abraham  was  the  son  of  William 
Neilson;  that  his  brothers  were  William  and  John  and 
his  sisters — Mary,  Margaret  and  Lydia.  William  was 
deceased  leaving  a  son  Abraham  and  a  daughter  Mary 
of  “Roseyards,”  County  Antrim  and  Nancy  of  Bally 
Cragagh — Catharine — Londonderry.  John  was  ap¬ 
parently  dead  without  issue.  Mary  was  the  wife  of 
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Chestnut  Peacock  of  Ballymony,  County  Antrim;  Mar¬ 
garet,  unmarried  of  Dundoven  Town,  and  Liberties  of 
Colerain  County,  Londonderry  and  Lydia,  wife  of  John 
Henry,  of  the  town  and  Liberties  of  Colrain,  London¬ 
derry.  Of  Samuel,  Rowley  and  Abraham  I  know  no 
more.  There  is  still  one  other  Neilson  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eration,  as  follows:  William  of  New  York.  Walter  Bar¬ 
ret’s  “Old  Merchants  of  New  York”  speaks  of  him  in 
1763.  He  married  Susan  Hude,  daughter  of  James  Hude, 
of  New  Brunswick,  whose  house  was  what  is  now  the 
Bell  Tavern;  Catharne  Hude,  another  daughter,  married 
Cornelius  Lowe.  Adam  Hude,  James’  father,  came  to 
Piscataway,  having  come  over  in  the  “Henry  &  Fran¬ 
cis.”  Catharine  Lowe’s  daughter,  Mary,  married  J.  R. 
Hardenberg  and  her  son  Cornelius  Lowe  Hardenberg 
married  Mary  Hude  Warren,  daughter  of  John  G.  War¬ 
ren  of  New  York  and  the  mother  of  Warren,  Augustus 
and  Cornelius  L.  Hardenberg.  Another  daughter  of 
John  G.  Warren,  Evalina,  married  Philip  Kearney. 
Another  Ann  K.  married  F.  J.  Spooner;  another  Eliza 
married  Nathan  Rice  of  Albany,  the  mother  of  Judge 
and  Dr.  Rice — and  still  another  Susan  married  R.  S. 
Coxe  and  a  sixth  Joanna  married  Samuel  Nelson,  whose 
brothers  Hall  and  Robert  settled  in  Virginia,  and  Sam¬ 
uel’s  son  was  named  after  the  two  uncles  Robert  Hall, 
the  father  of  the  wife  of  Harry  Neilson  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

We  have  got  away  from  William  Neilson,  while 
looking  into  his  wife’s  family  and  its  connections.  Wil¬ 
liam  had  one  son,  William,  who  was  early  associated 
with  him  in  business;  and  another  James,  who  was 
in  the  Class  of  1794,  Princeton.  Of  James  I  have  no 
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additional  data.  He  is  said  to  have  married  and  had 
one  son  known  as  Capt.  Bill  Neilson.  William  married 
Hannah  Coles  daughter  of  John  B.  Coles  and  had 
twelve  children,  like  our  Dr.  John  of  New  York,  ten 
daughters  and  two  sons — eleven  married — two  of  these 
children  married  two  of  Dr.  John’s  children,  Emily  and 
John  marrying  Anthony  and  Helen — while  John  and 
Helen’s  son  Henry  married  Robert  Hall  Neilson’s 

daughter.  1311G65 

I  learn  from  the  Rev.  William  Neilson,  4th  of  that 
name,  that  his  family  is  ignorant  of  the  family  his¬ 
tory  back  of  the  first  William  Neilson  of  New  York; 
and  do  not  know  where  the  family  came  from.  The 
second  William  he  knew  from  a  letter  in  his  possession 
was  among  the  troops  raised  to  prevent  the  English 
(who  had  just  come  from  Halifax  and  landed  on 
Long  Island)  from  effecting  a  landing  in  New  Jersey 
or  New  York.  He  knows  nothing  more  of  his  military 
services. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  James,  John  and 
William  were  from  one  and  the  same  family;  either 
brothers  or  Uncle  and  Nephews,  though  Walter  Barret 
says  they  were  no  relation — that  is  the  New  York  and 
New  Brunswick  Neilsons;  and  he  also  mentions  still 
another  Neilson,  Capt.  John,  lost  with  his  vessel  on 
the  coast  of  France.  He  mentions  his  leaving  $250  to 
the  Brick  Church,  N.  Y. 

This  ends  the  history  of  the  early  Neilsons  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  piece  it  together  from  the  scanty 
and  scattered  sources  open  to  me. 


Since  this  paper  was  written  a  letter  written  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Lott  (on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death  of 
James  Neilson)  to  his  nephew  Col.  John  Neilson  (letter 
in  possession,  now  1906,  of  the  present  James  Neilson) 
shows  James  to  have  been  the  Uncle  of  William  Neilson 
of  New  York  and  also  Uncle  of  Col.  John  Neilson.  So 
that  James  and  Dr.  John  Neilson  were  brothers  and 
William  of  New  York  son  of  still  another  brother — Mr. 
Neilson  has  also  a  letter  of  William  Neilson,  third  of 
that  name  in  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  gives  the  family  tradi¬ 
tions  as  he  remembers  them,  which  letter  confirms  the 
one  of  Abraham  Lott  and  settles  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Neilsons. 


WM.  H.  BENEDICT. 
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